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NEW YORK, SATUBDAY, MAR. 21, 1868. 



Publication Office, CLINTON HALL. ASXOK PLACE, 
whore all communications should be addressed, and 
There subscriptions and advertisements will be re- 
ceived. 



To Cobbespondenis and Othfjbs.— Wo shall be pleased 
to receive information from all ports of the country, on 
the aotive progress of the Arts of Musio and Fainting 
We will pay especial attention to such Information, and 
will duly ohronlole all foots of interest. We invite all to 
communicate with us, with the assurance that saoh cor- 
respondence will meet with prompt and courteous con- 
sideration. 



OLE BULL'S CONCERT. 



The anxiety of the public to listen to this 
world-renowned violinist, resulted on Wed- 
nesday evening, in a crowded and brilliant 
audience. There must have been nearly two 
thousand people present, and the enthusiasm 
exhibited reminded us of the old times in 
New York, when the people loved music for 
itself, and were not ashamed to give vent to 
strong and generous expressions of their 
admiration. To some Ole Bull was a tradi- 
tion, but very many remembered him well, 
and longed to hear this great man, who, 
according to the Art Journal, had renewed 
the mighty vitality of his youth, and was 
every way a greater artist than ever. Doubts 
as to our statements, were insinuated by 
members of the ring, but as usual the Abt 
Journal has been proved correct, and people 
begin to find that in its columns alone can 
reliable and just criticism be found. 
: The appearance of Ole Bull upon the 
orchestra, was the signal for a tremendous 
outburst of cheering and applause, which 
continued for a long time, dying away and 
bursting out again. It was a spontaneous 
and cordial recognition of the old friend and 
the renowned artist. Ole Bull evidently felt 
the warmth of his reception, for his eyes 
dilated and his form grew more erect. It is 
conceded by every one, that in grace and 
courtliness of manner, Ole Bull surpasses all 
the artists who have preceded him upon the 
orchestra. He is at once easy, dignified, 
and elegant, and his pose is one of extra- 
ordinary strength and power. It conveys a 
sense of conscious superiority, which im- 
presses all beholders, and prepares them for 
the musical inspiration which is to follow. 
The first few tones which he drew from his 
beautiful instrument, assured the most 
exigeant that he was master of the situa- 
tion — that time had only the effect of ripen- 
ing and maturing his powers, and of perfect- 
ing those points which in time past were so 
admirable. It is not our intention to follow 
the artist's performance in detail, but rather 
to review its general results. He played 
.three times according to the programme, and 
was thrice encored. 

Ole Bull is an exceptional player; like Paga- 
nini, he belongs to no sohool, but is simply 
his own representative. His playing is full 
of individuality, and the character is strong 
and boldly marked. One of its chief points 
is vivid contrast in qualities of tone, from 
the full, strong, steady resonance, to the most 
attenuated vet unwavering whisper; from 
plaintive wailing to ceolian harmonies. His 
style is full of high and grandiose sentiment, 



which, together with his passionate, fervent 
utterances, makes his Adagios so unspeakably 
beautiful and so deeply impressive. In all 
he does he is thoroughly in earnest, and it is 
this self-concentration, this utter absorption 
in what he is doing, which act upon his audi- 
ences with such electric effect, and hold 
them, to use a hackneyed expression, spell- 
bound beneath the magic of his bow and 
fingers. We have rarely seen any artist who 
possessed so positive a power to sway his au- 
diences as Ole Bull; whether he uses pro- 
found pathos, Or 'the delicate traceries of 
imagination, the hearers listen breathless, 
and drink in every note with that silent 
eagerness which denotes entire absorption, 
only to burst out in tumultuous acclamations 
of delight at the close, and to demand and re- 
demand its repetition. 

The nobility of Ole Bull's tone is prover- 
bial; the mighty sweep of his bow seems to 
draw out of the palpitating strings, all the 
power of their vibrations, and "lengthened 
sweetness, long drawn out," ceases to be a 
mere poetical figure of speech. Of his 
execution it is hardly necessary to speak at 
this time; the subject has exhausted long 
since. Over all the difficulties of manipula- 
tion he acquired, in early life, a complete 
mastery, until it only remained with him to 
create difficulties, and not to learn to con- 
quer those already existing. Thus, passages 
which would appal most men, to him pre- 
sent no executive terror, for his fingers have 
been taught to twine and unravel, to sepa- 
rate and make straight, the most complicated 
passages of violin harmony, until they flow 
in clear streams of unobstructed beauty. 
The technique always perfect, was never 
more so than nbW, When he reappears -at 
three score years upon the • scenes of his 
former triumphs, with all that witchery of 
manner, tenderness of style, grotesqueness 
of fancy and breadth and grandeur of senti- 
ment, which swayed the souls of countless 
thousands in the earlier times of our art 
existence. 

Of the pieces he executed those affording 
the strongest points are the "Mother's 
Prayer," and the "Carnival," the former 
being wonderful in its tender pathos, and its 
almost wild devotional feeling, while the 
latter is the purest piece of quaint, grotesque 
violinism, since its creation by^ Paganini. 
It was indeed a masterpiece, full of positive 
character and point, and not merely a curious 
piece of wonderful mechanism and a string 
of extraordinary tours de foroe. Perhaps, 
however, those selections which he played in 
reply to encores, gave to the public the best 
ideas of his greatness as an executant. 
These were chiefly some well-known airs, 
harmonized in four parts, the difficulties of 
which were apparent in their construction, 
and struck every ear with astonishment. 
But to particularize would be invidious 
where all was so masterly and so astonish- 
ing. Suffice it to say, that on the second as 
on the first night, he was greeted with 
tumultuous applause, always encored and 
sometimes made to appear three times, and 
loaded down with floral testimonials of ad- 
miration. His success was general, complete 
and overwhelming, and his reputation is as 
free and commanding as ever it was. 

His accompaniments were the organ, harp 
and piano, and many beautiful effects were 
produced by that combination. Mr. George 
W. Morgan never displayed nicer judgment, 
or more artistic appreciation than in his share 
of the accompaniments, while in his solo 



we never heard him play with such bril- 
liancy, certainty, and so much seeming inspi- 
ration. It was a performance worthy of the 
first Organist of the country, and excited 
unqualified admiration. 

Madame Varian Hoffman has a voice sin- 
gularly beautiful in its upper register, and 
she sings in a manner to secure the sympathy 
of the public and win their applause. Her 
selections on the second evening were per- 
fectly suited to her style and her physique, 
and in these she met with a genuine success 
and undeniable demands for repetition, to 
which she 'acceded;' meeting 'with similar 
success. ' 

Mr. Pollack has a fine, sonorous voice, and 
sings with far more than his usual vim, 
meeting, also, a flattering success. Signor 
Severini, though suffering from a severe cold, 
contributed his share to the enjoyments of 
the concerts. 

Mr. Ed. Hoffman is a neat, fluent and ef- 
fective pianist, and although not up to our 
standard of solo pianists, secures, by his 
management of light and shade, the appro- 
bation of the audience, receiving several en- 
cores. As an accompanist he has hardly an 
e :ual, and certainly no superior, in this city. 

We presume and hope, that the trium- 
phant success which has so far attended Ole 
Bull will induce him to give more concerts 
in New York. He could do so, increasing 
his success night by night for many more 
concerts, for the public is becoming more 
and more olive to the fact of the presence of 
the great man now among them. 

M — I < 

Tlie La Grange Brignoli Troupe have been 
delighting all oomers at the Academy of Music 
■this week. Verdi's ' ' Ballo in Maschera;" 
Meyerbeer's " Robert le Diable," and'Doni- 
zetti's " Lucrezia Borgia " being the operatic 
aliment provided by the management. In 
"Robert le Diable," La Grange, Brignoli, 
Hermanns and Miss McCulloch are now so 
well known for their admirable singing, that 
it were mere recapitulation to enumerate 
their successful efforts in these various cha- 
racters. Hermanns' Satanic nose, Mephisto- 
phelian eyebrows, intense diablerie, sepulch- 
rally profound voice, and generally infernal 
manner, however, calling for special notice. 
Madame de la Grange has shown herself as 
ever, the great artist, during the week 
charming all true connoisseurs by her perfect 
Italian style and thorough culture. The 
band, chorus, conductor, and nuns, being 
perfectly incorrigible, and utterly hopeless, 
we hereby consign to the next yawning 
trap-door that opens for the descent of the 
ponderous Bertram. 

H— -M 

We positively received a sensation last 
week ; one of our compositions was noticed ! 
Yea, verily, noticed. We have aided the 
fortunes, and given' reputation to hundreds 
of musicians in this country, during the past 
twenty-five years, but in all that time we 
have never received a notice of our own 
compositions. Our surprise was very natu- 
ral, then, at finding the following in the 
Kteine Musik-Zeitung, a weekly musical jour- 
nal published by J. Schuberth & Co., of 
this city, in an article upon the last concert 
of the N. Y. Mendelssohn Union : 

"A quartette and chorus by Mr. H. 0. 
Watson, dedicated to a lady member of the 
society, pleased greatly. It is chaste and 
beautiful in conception, being thoroughly 
wedded to the sacred words, beginning 
'Sleep not, the Saviour cries.' " 



